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PICTURES THAT EDITORS BUY. 


Few writers realize the money there is to be 
made on the side by the aid of their cameras, 
both by the sale of single prints and by illustrat- 
ing their feature stories. Every event of 
more than local interest offers some enterpris- 
ing writer a chance at photographing persons 
and places connected with the event and turn- 
ing these pictures into real money. 

Every human-interest story of wide appeal 
which local newspaper reporters uncover gives 
opportunity for photographing the chief per- 
sons in the drama and elaborating the story 
into a feature ; but without an 
camera with which to secure illustrations for 
such a story the writer may find difficulty in 
selling it, be it ever so skilfully written. 

The chief thing which the uninitiated write: 


ever-ready 


wishes to know is just what classes of pictures 


editors will buy. The answer to this question 
cannot be given in three words, but three 
words can tell a great deal—they want fea- 
tures. 

A feature is an account of an_ interesting 
occurrence which is not news, yet which arises 
from the news. If the Brooklyn bridge should 
collapse, that would be news ; but if some old 
crank had been dogging the mayor of New 
York for weeks with the alleged information 
that it had been revealed to him from occult 
sources that on a certain day, hour, and minute 
the bridge would collapse (and it did) that 
would be not only news 
fortunate 


but a feature, 
would be the man with a camera 
who first got a picture of this crank and got to 
the newspapers with his story. 

i a 


and 


limited should be 
wrecked by a defective rail far out in the 
desert and twenty persons killed, that would be 
news. The great newsgathering 
would get the story and every newspaper of 
any consequence in the United States and 
Canada carry it; but if one of the 
readers of THE WRiTER should happen to be 
a passenger on that train and should craw! out 
from under the debris and take one or more 
good, clear pictures of that wreck and _ its 
victims, he would have something which no- 
body else had and could syndicate those pic- 
tures far and wide at great profit to himsel{ 
Next in importance to the news feature js 
the human-interest story with illustrations. If 
a periectly normal baby weighing only one 
pound should be 
fortunate 
hand 


cross-continent 


agencies 


would 


born and 
that writer 


camera to get a 


should _ live, 


would be who was on 


first with his picture 


when the nurse took the wee thing out of the 








baby incubator to feed it with a medicine 


dropper. I have known a Hearst paper to run 
feature stories for days on the birth of an ap- 
parently normal 18-ounce baby in the locality. 
In that instance no picture of the baby was 
ever permitted. 

If a mare mule should drop a colt in your 
commonly considered im- 


vicinity —a_ thing 


possible—that would be a  human-interest 
I had the good fortune to be but 


five miles away once 


feature. 
when that particular 
thing happened, and I succeeded in getting a 
good picture of the colt taking refreshments. 
It goes without saying that I had no trouble 
in syndicating the picture to advantage. 
News syndicates buy many pictures, but in 
order to sell them one must have a striking 
photo of a thing of considerable news interest. 
If the reader had had a number of pictures of 
Japanese cities, people, architecture, harbors, 
and so on, when the first flash of news came 
that a great earthquake had devastated that 
country he would have nearly a 
monopoly on a thing very much desired at that 
time and could have sold the pictures readily 


had very 


to almost any news agency of national scope 

Magazines of all types constitute a ready 
market for pictures of interest to their several 
classes of readers. Magazines for the general 
reader are the largest class, and they buy 
photos along with manuscripts to illustrate 
stories. Sometimes they buy exceptionally 
Such 


least 


good photos to use for magazine covers. 
pictures must be quite artistic, or at 
striking. 

Farm magazines buy many pictures, either 
with articles or without. Photos of novel de- 
vices in the way of water systems, labor-saving 
devices, new agricultural inventions of real 
consequence, noted farmers, farm assemblies in 
than 


ordinary interest to a farmer or a farmer's 


session, and anything that has more 
wife may readily be sold to them. 
Almost any trade journal will buy pictures of 
things of special interest to its readers. An 
exceptionally attractive window display, an 
ingenious advertising device, or men who have 
made marked business successes can be photo- 
graphed and sold to publications of this class 


must at least be 


With such pictures there 
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few words of explanation, and preferably a 
brief entertaining story. 

Prices paid for pictures range from fifty 
cents to $5.00 and sometimes more. The con- 
tributor is not expected to set a price except 
on those rare occasions where he has absolute 
or practical monopoly on a picture of great 
value. The quicker a picture dealing with a 
news feature reaches an editor the more likely 
he is to buy it. Newspapers want their pic- 
tures while the news is hot. 

Advance pictures of prominent men who are 
expected to die, or to make notable addresses, 
or to do anything of peculiar concern to the 
public may be sold to newspapers in the 
localities affected, if such papers do not already 
Pictures of freaks may often be 
readily to 


have them. 
sold to newspapers, but not so 
magazines. 

A concrete illustration will serve to show 
how one set of pictures may be used in many 
ways, to the enrichment of the fortunate writer 
who happens to be on hand with a camera. 
Suppose two trains, one of which is loaded 
with a delegation of farmers enroute to at- 
tend a convention, met in head-on collision, 
killing six and wounding thirty. The cause 
for the wreck, we will say, was the failure of 
a block-signal system to work. One train, 
however, escaped without great damage, be- 
cause the engineer saw and acted in time to 
bring it to a stop and jump before the collision. 
The only car left intact on the other train was 
a steel coach, 

Here are some of the photographic possibili- 
ties in that event. Several copies of pictures 
concerning the wreck could be sold to news- 
papers in all nearby cities. Possibility No. 2 
is to sell a human-interest story about the 
wreck, built chiefly about the incident of a 
baby which was left alone by the death of all 
other members of the family on the train 
Possibility No. 3 would be to sell a story to 
some important farm magazine detailing how 
a number of important agricultural leaders 
were killed and others injured and what effect 
this might be expected to have on the out- 
come of certain agricultural contests just then 
raging. 

Possibility No. 4 would be to market with 
some railway brotherhood magazine a lauda- 

















tory story, accompanied by a picture, of the 
engineer who brought his train to a stop and 
thus saved many lives. Possibility No. 5 
would be to get a detailed picture of the block 
signal which did not work and sell to a techni- 
cal magazine an illustrated story on defects of 
such systems and improvements suggested by 
men you have interviewed. 

Possibility No. 6 would be to sell a story to 
a manufacturer’s magazine built chiefly around 
the one steel coach which did not smash. 

Next to timeliness there is nothing an 
editor prizes more in a picture than clearness. 
Clearness is made up of two things, detail and 
contrast. Detail is secured by exact focusing 
and the use of the smallest camera aperture 
that time and light conditions will permit. 
Contrast is secured by a slight undertiming of 
the negative and the printing of the pictures on 
hard-surface paper, followed by giving to the 
print a high, glossy finish. 

A mistake which nearly all amateur photog- 
raphers make is getting too much in the pic- 
ture. An editor wants only the chief charac- 
ter or characters in the picture and no others. 
Certainly he does not care for any of the sur- 
rounding landscape. If the picture is that of 
but one individual, all an editor cares for is 
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his head and shoulders, unless there is special 
reason to the contrary. 

If the scene is such as to be somewhat 
artistic, take care to put into the picture just 
those things which will give it artistic balance. 
This does not mean that the scene is to be 
divided as squarely in the middle as if done by 
a compass —far from it. To do that would 
make it look mechanical. 

Balance is obtained by including within the 
confines of the picture such natural masses of 
vegetation or other conspicuous objects as are 
necessary roughly to offset similar masses in 
opposing parts of the picture. Never let a 
picture trail off on one edge, if it is intended to 
be artistic. To do so gives one the impression 
that he has been left dangling in the air. 

The foregoing are but so many leads — tips, 
the newspaperman calls them — which must be 
followed up if one is to cash in on his camera. 
The possibilities inherent in important events 
have merely been sketched. Each writer must 
use his own judgment as to how to act when a 
big event occurs near him. Experience will 
show him what particular magazines to shoot 
his pictures and features in to, in order to sell 


them most readily. Austin E. Burges. 
Da.tas, Texas. 





V. — Action — Plot — Climax — Exposition. 
Thus far we have learned that motion and 
emotion are closely allied, that man’s desires 
are the stuff of which literature is made, and 
that the story interest depends on the obstacles 
due to thwarted desires or due to desires having 
unexpected consequences. We have discovered 
that in writing it is necessary to use our 
imagination, picturing what is n’t actually there 
and omitting things that are not appropriate for 
our purpose. We have learned that the 
imagination taps our sub-conscious memory and 
makes new combinations of old things. It was 
stated that the imaginative faculty flowers most 
fully perhaps in characterization, which is a 
sort of impersonation or the expression of our 


TALKS ON PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP. 










multiple selves. In connection with characteri- 
zation, conversation was mentioned, but nothing 
further need be said about conversation at the 
present time. Conversation is simply the way 
your characters talk. Each character must 
talk like a human being and also like the par- 
ticular human being he is. 

This leaves for our consideration, action. 
Action is obviously what a given character 
does under the stimulus of desire. In my last 
talk I mentioned Sherlock 
D’Artagnan as being held in the memory of 


Holmes and 


thousands of readers because we sensed or feit 
their personalities, but should we have felt 
their personalities if they had never expressed 


themselves in objective acts? Conan Doyle 
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could doubtless have given us a clearly drawn 
picture of Sherlock Holmes sitting in an easy 
chair doing nothing. Few would have read It 
and fewer would have remembered it ; but to 
see Sherlock Holmes living, involved in compli- 
cations, doing things, helps us to visualize his 


figure. 
So in visualizing this world of our characters 
that I described in my last talk, we must 


visualize them as active figures. If they love, 
they must not be content to sit still and dilate 
in their own minds on how much they love 
They must go out and try to get the girl. 
They must devise expedients to get her. 
Somebody said of one of Howells’s novels that 
the only thing that happened in it was that a 
man shot a gun off in St. Mark’s Square, 
Venice, and didn’t hit anybody. Another com 
mentator said that Henry James’s work was 
like looking through a window pane where 
nothing was happening. If you have read 
“Sentimental Tommy” you remember that Pym, 
the great author, giving literary advice to 
Tommy, told him to put down everything his 
characters thought and then tear it up. 

We must know what our characters think 
and be interested in it, but this does not neces 
sarily interest our readers. We are all to some 
extent materialists. Action is the outward 
symbol of an inner state of mind, and the ob 
jective man who gives his emotions concrete 
action is bound to attract our attention In 
referring to Henry James and Howells I 
have not meant to disparage their work. There 
is an undoubted place for introspective litera- 
ture and a character who is introspective must 
act introspectively. The only ‘objective act 
that Hamlet performed before the end of the 
play was to kill Polonius, and he did that only 
because he was startled out of his habitual in 
decision. But for the beginner in literature it 
is very casy to do flabby work in which the 
author deals in the thoughts and feelings of his 
characters He seems unable to move his 
characters about, or have them express their 
characters in characteristic action 
There is a refreshing muscularity about hay 


ing your characters do things In a previous 


talk I said that if a man had a story sense or 


feeling for the obstacle, he could sell his Work, 


] 


though he had no other hterary a 


lalincations 


I should have added that such a man also must 
have the kind of mind that easily visualizes 
action. Almost all the cheaper magazines are 
filled with what are called action stories. Look 
through any one of them and you will find 
story after story devoid of atmosphere and 
characterization and yet holding your interest 
because the author had a rudimentary idea of 
what a story was and expressed it in terms of 
action. The action in these stories is often 
grotesque, unreal, impossible. Such stories no 
one would care to read a second time ; but 
many persons enjoy reading them a first time 
and they were sold for real money. 

The action involved in any story constitutes 
the plot of the story, and if it were written 
out in skeleton form it would be a synopsis or 
scenario of the story. Just as I asked you to 
take some book from your bookshelf and go 
on a still hunt for knots or obstacles, dis- 
covering when the stories begin and when the 
stories end, so I ask you now to trace the full 
development of the plot. You will find that a 
complete plot starts at a logical and psychologi- 
cal beginning and stops at a _ logical and 
\ complete plot might be 
compared to the birth, growth, maturity, and 


psychological end. 


death of a living organism. It starts small, as 
a child might. It becomes richer as it ad- 
vances. It has a curve of ascending interest, 
like a sky-rocket. 


rocket’s burst of stars. 


It ends in a climax, like the 
Sometimes there is a 
conclusion after the story is really ended, and 
this could be compared to the fall of the 
rocket’s stick, to make the curve complete. 

I shall illustrate what I mean by the plot of 
“King Lear.” Lear, at the opening of the 
play, is prepared to lay down the cares of his 
kingdom at the apparent end of a long life 
He is happy. There is no knot. Everything is 
serene. So far as plot is concerned, there is n't 
any. He imagines that he will live out the 
twilight of his days, surrounded by the hundred 
knights he reserves as his personal followers 
but through an impulse of vanitv he decides to 
give the largest share of his kingdom to the 
daughter who can convince him that she loves 
him most. The eldest daughter protests het 
love, and he is fatuously gratified and gives 
her a third of his kingdom. The second 


daughter outdoes the first in protestation and 
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gets another third ; but Cordelia, the youngest 
daughter, seeing through the hollowness of her 
sisters’ protestations, refuses to pay lip ser- 
vice. Here is the first obstacle and the begin- 
ning of the plot. From this small beginning, as 
from the source of a stream in a quiet spring, 


come tempestuous complications, always 
ascending in intensity, as a stream might have 
wilder and wilder rapids, until at the end of 
the play, with the death of Lear and Cordelia, 
the plot ends, as a river might lose itself in 
the sea. As the result of a venial fault, the 
last year or two of Lear’s life are incomparably 
richer than all his other years put together, 
not rich in happiness but rich in depth of liv- 
ing, and from his and Cordelia’s suffering we 
permanently enrich and deepen our own lives. 

There are many complete plots in literature, 
but there are more incomplete plots. — Ibsen, 
for example, starts his plays as a rule very 
near the climax. He starts his action where 
the curve is high, and this is true almost 
always of short stories. A short story is so 
limited in space that the writer almost neces- 
sarily has to concentrate on the high spots. 
There is absolutely no objection to picking up 
a story well along in its development. In fact 
one of the commonest errors among beginners 
is to start the story too far back. When you 
start a story well along toward the climax, as 
you will naturally do nine times out of ten, it 
is necessary to use exposition. Exposition in 
motion-picture terms is a throw-back. In ex- 
position you tell the reader what happened be- 
fore the story commenced, so that he may un- 
derstand the situation. 

Jane Doe pressed her face against the window- 
pane and clutched her pocket-book with the last 
remaining half-dollar in it, while she waited trem- 
ulously for the knock of her landlady. Six months 
before she had come to the alluring city. 

The first sentence is story. It happens be- 
fore our eyes. The last sentence is exposition, 
telling what happened before the story opened, 
explaining to some extent the situation. You 
will run the danger, probably, of giving too 
much space to exposition. It is easier to tell 
in general terms what happened to your hero 
before the story opened than it is to have him 
move and do things vividly before the reader. 
All your reader wants to know about the past 
life of your hero is enough to make him un- 





derstand the situation as it exists at the opening 
of the story. Get your exposition down to a 
minimum. Conceal it when you can. For 
example, if the landlady came in and said : 
“You were a fool to come to the city six 
months ago without any prospects. Pay me 
my rent or go back home,” it would still be ex- 
position, because it would tell what happened 
before the story started, but it would have the 
added advantage of introducing another of 
your characters and at the same time accent 
the obstacle when she demanded her back rent. 

It would be an interesting experiment for 
you to try to write a story without any ex- 
position at all. I believe it can be done. I am 
now using the word exposition in a wider 
significance. As the story progresses it often 
becomes advisable for the author to explain the 
situation, and this sometimes involves throw- 
backs —not going back before the — story 
started but to a point in the story previous io 
the scene described. We might say 

At six o’clock Jane Doe sat down on a bench 

in Union Square, clinging to her last dime. Al? 

day she had visited office building after office 
building, looking for a fosition. 

The second sentence in this is a throw-back, 
although it does not throw us back before the 
story started. 

There is a point involved in this wider defini- 
tion of exposition which is more important 
than the time element. The author often has 
to telescope his action together and tell it in 
general terms. Imagine how stupid it would 
have been in this case if he had described in 
detail every visit of Jane Doe to office build- 
ings. I do not mean to say that this might not 
in certain circumstances be good art if the 
author wished to make the reader literally as 
tired as Jane Doe was. Theodore Dreiser has 
done this very thing in “Sister Carrie,” telling 
us all the details of her vain attempts to get a 
job. This example illustrates what I have 
hinted at before, that we can break almost any 
rule if we know what it is and why we are 
breaking it. Our personality is not bound by 
rules, but rules known, and observed or broken, 
set free the personality and give our creative 
impulse fullest scope. 

Richard Bowland Kimball. 

New York, N. Y. 

(To be continued.) 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary 
Tee WRITER. 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THe 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything 


work are always wanted for 


Readers of the magazine are 


helpful and practical to say. 


Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words 

- 

7 


Every writer should devote a considerable 
portion of his time and energy to gathering 
material. Even a Genius, with a mind stored 
with the results of experience and observation, 
will write himself out if he does not add con- 
tinually to his store of knowledge. A fiction 


writer must not only know the facts of situ- 
ations in which to place his characters, but he 
must continually enlarge his knowledge of 
human nature by constant observation of what 
people think, and say, and do. To the writer 
who deals with facts, gathering material all 
the time is all-important. No writer can give 
out for any length of time more than he has 
taken in, and what any writer has taken in up 
to a given time in his life is bound after a 
The stock of material 
must be constantly renewed by reading, by 
study, by observation, and by direct investiga- 


while to be exhausted. 


tion. There are countless subjects that may 
be treated profitably, but to make profitable 
use of them a writer must have, or acquire, 
some special knowledge of them. Suggestions 
come from many sources. Chance remarks, 
heard or overheard in conversation, often sug- 
gest an article or a story. If a writer hears 
some one speak of something interesting that 
he thinks may not be generally known, or if 
he gets a hint of some such thing in reading or 
in any other way, he will do well to make a 
note of it and investigate until he knows all 
that he needs to know about the subject. Like 
the newspaper reporter, he will gather facts 
and then proceed to write his article. Especi- 
ally in reading newspapers he will take note 
of suggestions of subjects for investigation, 
and at all times he will gather from different 
He will 
shears freely, and gather clippings, 


sources facts that may be combined. 
use his 
large and small, bearing on the subjects on 
It is a good idea to file 
such clippings in envelopes, properly labeled 
and arranged in alphabetical order, so that the 
information they contain shall be easily ac- 
picture 


which he may write. 


cessible. A often suggests a story 
and sometimes the picture — for instance, a 
photograph or a picture on a postcard —if it 
is not copyright, can be used in connection 
with the story. Wherever a writer is, he 
should keep his eyes and ears open, and when- 
ever he hits upon something, either in reading 
or by observation, that he thinks will be new 
and interesting to people generally, he will do 
well to learn all that he can about it, especially 
by talking with people who are likely to have 
special knowledge of the subject. Informa- 
tion gained by talking with those who have 











ve 
la- 
ve 
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special knowledge is of the greatest value. 
Odd and interesting people are worth culti- 
vating, and any writer is fortunate if he comes 
in contact with anybody who has had unusual 
experience. Much material may be gathered 
from persons who have never thought of 
writing, but have themselves gathered a great 
store of material by observation of those with 
whom they have come in contact. An old 
shoemaker, for instance, may make remarks 
about his customers that will set a fiction 
writer's imaginative faculty to work. No 
writer can succeed unless he has something to 
say, and the best way to get something inter- 
esting to say is to learn something of interest 
that people generally do not know. 
as 

A Louisville poet who tried in vain to get 
some boek publisher interested in his poems 
began reading them over the radio. He has 
since received thousands of letters from all 
parts of the country asking for copies of his 
poems, and publishers are beginning to think 
that a book of them might sell. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
Before submitting manuscrints to any periodical, 
writers should examine a copy of the magazine in 
question.] 





Albert & Charles Boni, publishers, 39 West 
Eighth street, New York, are looking for a 
political novel dealing with American political 
life in the same way that “Trimblerigg,” by 
Laurence Housman, takes up political con- 
ditions in England. 


— 

Golf Illustrated (425 Fifth avenue, New 
York), of which William Henry Beers is now 
the editor, is interested in good golf stories, 
instructive articles on playing the game, and 
unique illustrations of players and courses, as 
well as golf material or illustrations on any 
phase of the game. 


The editors of Frontier (Garden City, 
N. Y.) are particularly anxious at the present 


time to get hold of good frontier stories with 
a real pioneering flavor — stories with the 
scene laid on our Western frontier in the days 
of wagon trains and fur traders. They are 
also on the look-out for good sea stories, par- 
ticularly those with a pirate setting. Frontier 
is always open to short stories with a frontier 
setting — with the scene laid on any of the 
American frontiers from Colonial days up to 
the present time; laid in foreign countries 
such as China, South Africa, India, the South 
Sea Islands, or any other part of the globe 
which today is a man’s frontier ; laid at sea 
in the present day or in the days of swash- 
buckling pirates. Complete novels, not ex- 
ceeding 60,000 words, and novelettes of all 
lengths are also used. Frontier does not want 
sport stories, crime stories, love stories, do- 
mestic-problem stories, detective stories, city 
stories, gang stories, stories of successful 
crime, or any type of story which is not laid 
in the outdoors and which has not the robust 
thrill of the frontier and a pioneering flavor 
to it. 


The Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committee 
(715 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Penn.) pub- 
lishes two trade periodicals : Sheet Steel Ser- 
vice, for the service of all sellers, distributors, 
and users of sheet steel ; and Making Mar- 
kets, a magazine of sales information and in- 
spiration, and will pay at the rate of two 
cents a word for acceptable material, and 
space rates for all photographs and illustra- 
Material for Making Markets 
should deal with products fabricated from 


tions used. 


sheet steel. The story should show how sheet 
steel has given superior results as to beauty, 
economy, safety, permanence, etc., as, for in- 
stance, where fire doors have confined fires or 
protected property, steel automobile tops and 
bodies have withstood crashes and protected 
occupants, special applications of sheet steel 
for humidifiers, clothes dryers, shelving, and 
the like. 


can deal with any of the uses of sheet steel 


Material for Sheet Stee! Service 


as applied by sheet metal contractors and 
roofers, as, for instance, examples where 
sheet steel roofs have protected roofs from 
fire, examples of sheet steel roofs in use for a 
long period of years —twenty. or thirty, or 
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more — the usé of sheet steel for novel pur- 
poses, such as protecting granaries against the 
depredations of rats, rendering wooden build- 
ings fire safe, the application of steel architec- 
tural work and cornices to beautify dilapilated 
structures, hints on convenient ways to apply 
sheet steel, etc. Material that deals with the 
application of an article and points to superior 
results obtained is preferred, but articles on 
production can be used. The publishers are 
also interested in articles carrying the signa- 
tures of men connected with prominent sheet 
steel fabricating concerns. 


The Woman’s Viewpoint Magazine (227 
Rodgers Building, Houston, Texas) is in the 
market for stories that combine sound human 
interest with literary quality. Stories may run 
from 2,000 to 5,000 words, but the shorter 
stories are in greater demand. Anecdotes for 
the magazine’s “Smiles” department are also 
wanted. Manuscripts will be reported on 
within two weeks, and payment will be made 
on publication. 


Sea Stories Magazine (79 Seventh avenue, 
New York) especially needs complete novels, 
of from 50,000 to 60,000 words, and serials 
approximating 75,000 words —all relating to 
the sea, of course 


The Progressive Merchants Bureau (1819 
Broadway, New York) wants sketches of 
original ideas for trade characters suitable for 
the following industries : Mason’s materials ; 
electrical supplies ; ice ; hardware ; plumbing 
and heating ; and automobile accessories. The 
best type of trade characters is one which pre- 
sents dramatically the use of the product ad 
vertised — human interest expressed in action. 
Three prizes — $50, $20, and $10 — are offered 
in each group, and contestants may submit as 
many drawings as they like. 


Harry Stephen Keeler, formerly editor of 
the Chicago Ledger and of the 10 Story Book, 
is now associated with the Lambert Publish- 
ing Company, which is in the market for 
book-length novels for its new magazine, the 
name of which has not yet been decided upon. 
Stories may contain as many as 100,000 words. 
Stories should be absorbing, but Mr. Keeler 


says he wants a richer type of story than the 
mere machine-made serial in which there is 
nothing but action. Such things as characteri- 
zation, atmosphere, or a theme which almost 
always marks the successful novel published 
between cloth covers will be welcomed, so 
long as the story is also there. If a story is 
interesting, it will not be barred because it 
covers a range of many years, being therefore 
a true novel. Stories of mystery and sex are 
especially wanted, but if a novel is really 
sensational in some other manner not foreseen, 
it will be acceptable. Mr. Keeler believes 
that a story should be rich in other things be- 
sides the quality of the drama it portrays and 
so wants literary merit as well as plot and 
story. For the present rates will be $1,000 for 
a 100,000-word story, and pro rata for shorter 
or longer novels, for first American serial 
rights, payable prior to publication. Authors 
who have books which have been brought out 
in England but which have not appeared in this 
country either in magazines or in book form, 
may submit the bound book. Manuscripts 
should be sent to either Harry Stephen Keeler, 
or the Lambert Publishing Company, Room 
1009, Morton Building, 538 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Radio Age (500 North Dearborn street, 
Chicago) is now in the market for fiction 
dealing with radio for its Summer and Fall 
issues. Fiction must not exceed 2,000 words, 
and must deal wholly with radio ; articles re- 
lating to accounts of broadcasting stations or 
entertainers must not exceed 1,200 words, and 
should be accompanied by pictures. 

The American Needlewoman (Augusta, 
Maine) at present needs short stories, of from 
5,000 to 7,000 words, and a serial, not exceed- 
ing 50,000 words. Stories must interest all 
members of the family, and the serial must be 
a clean, wholesome story, with plenty of action 
and romantic interest. Payment is made ac- 
cording to’ the merits of the story and its 
particular adaptability to the needs of the 
magazine, but the average rate is from three- 
fourths of a cent to a cent a word, sometimes 
less, sometimes more. 


The announcement in the January WRITER 
that the Grocers’ Magazine (Boston) has 
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changed its name was based on a misunder- 
standing. The Grocers’ Magazine is still 
published at 88 Broad street, under the name 
it has borne for twenty years, and no change 
is likely. The Retail Grocer and Provision 
Dealer (Lock Box 2464, Boston) is a wholly 
separate publication, and the statement of its 
needs in the January WRITER was correct. 


The Reviewer, formerly published at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, is now edited by Paul Green, 
and published at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
The magazine needs stories, poems, and good 
critical articles. Nothing is wanted that lacks 
true literary significance. 





Real Life Stories (145 West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York) ceased publication with the 
issue for March. 


Robert K. Haas, Inc., the publishers of 
“The Cure of Self-Consciousness,” by James 
Alexander, want authentic anecdotes of cases 
where self-consciousness has caused excruciat- 
ing embarrassment, or accounts of people 
whose careers have been checked because they 
were always self-conscious and timid. These 
stories are wanted for use in publicity matter, 
and no names will be used in publishing them. 
Fifty dollars will be paid for each story ac- 
cepted. Manuscripts should be sent to Robert 
K. Haas, Inc., Suite 52, 218 West Fortieth 
street, New York. 


Liberty and the Famous Players-Lasky Cor. 
poration are seeking an idea for a thrilling 
story of love and action suitanle for Liberty 
and for a motion picture, and will pay $25,000 
for the best synopsis and $25,000 for the fin- 
ished story. The winning suggestion will be 
written into a novel and be printed as a serial 
in Liberty ; it will also be produced as a 
Paramount motion picture. Liberty will try 
to make arrangements with Charles Frohman, 
Inc., for the production of the winning story 
on the stage, and will also try to arrange 
with publishers for the publishing of the story 
in book form. The synopsis and the story 
must be one of love and action and must be 
clean, and will be judged by the nature of the 
plot, the originality of thought, cleverness of 
idea, clearness of expression, form of presen- 


tation, and wording. Entries must be addressed 
“Stories,” care of Liberty, Post office Box 
1123, Chicago, Ill. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the same address. The contest 
will close at midnight, June 1. The words, 
“Synopsis for $50,000 Prize Story’ must be 
written plainly at the top of each synopsis 
submitted. If the complete story is also sub- 
mitted the words, “Complete Story” must be 
written at the top of the first story sheet, and 
a synopsis properly marked must be attached. 


The House Beautiful (8 Arlington street, 
Boston) offers prizes of $25, $15, and $10 for 
the best letters on “How the House Beautiful 
Building Annual Has Helped Me to Plan or 
to Build a Better House.” Letters must be 
received by the Building Annual Contest Edi- 
tor by July 1. 

Elizabeth Marbury offers a prize of $1,000 
for two or three acts to complete the play 
(now in one act) written by Sir James Barrie, 
and produced at the Empire Theatre, New 
York city, January 13, 1925, under the title 
“Shall We Join the Ladies?” Miss Marbury 
and two other judges to be appointed by her 
will select three manuscripts which in their 
opinion are entitled to consideration and sub- 
mit them to Gilbert Miller, general director 
for Charles Frohman, Inc., who controls the 
sole acting rights to the one act of this play 
already written by Sir James Barrie. If Mr. 
Miller accepts one of these three manuscripts, 
he will within ten days thereafter enter into 
a written contract with the.author, which con- 
tract shall provide that the author shall re- 
ceive a royalty of five per cent. of all gross 
receipts earned by performances of the com- 
pleted play, all other terms and conditions to 
be those customary between producing manager 
and author as arranged by the Authors’ League 
of America. The contract shall also provide 
that Miss Marbury shall act as the sole and 
exclusive agent of the author of the accepted 
manuscript and winner of the prize, solely for 
this play, and shall receive for her services in 
the matter of drawing contracts and collecting 
royalties the usual agency fee of ten per cent. 
of all royalties collected under the contract. 
Upon the signing of the contract between the 
author and Charles Frohman, Inc., Miss Mar- 
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bury will award the prize of $1,000 to the 
author. All manuscripts must be typewritten 
and must reach Miss Marbury, 33 West Forty- 
second street, New York, by July I, 1925. 
Our Dumb Animals (180 Longwood avenue, 
3oston) offers prizes of $30 and $20 to news- 
paper artists for the best cartoons illustrating 
the Be Kind to Animals idea, published in 
any periodical in the United States during the 
month of April, provided copies of the papers 
containing them reach the 
editor not later than May 15. 


Contest 
For the best 
jetters, not exceeding 150 words, telling how 


Cartoon 


to further and give publicity to the Be Kind 
to Animals idea, prizes of $15 and $10 are 
offered. Letters addressed to the 
Be Kind to Animals Editor, and should reach 
him not later than April 20. 


should be 


The Canadian Bookman (125 Simcoe street, 
Toronto, Canada) will award three prizes for 
the best reviews, not exceeding 400 words, vt 
“The Margaret Ken- 
nedy (Doubleday, Page, & Co.), received by 


May I. 


Constant Nymph,” by 


At the annual O. Henry Memorial Dinner 
of the Society of Arts and Sciences in New 
York February 


short 


19, the prizes for the best 


stories of 1924 were awarded as fol- 
First prize ($500) to Inez Haynes Ir- 
for “The Spring Flight,” in McCall’s 
Magazine ; second prize ($250) to Chester T 
Crowell, 


lows : 


win, 


for “Margaret Blake,” in the Cen 
tury ; special prize ($100) to Frances New- 
man, for “Rachel and 
American Mercury. 


Her Children,” in the 
The three prize stories 
are first in a list of fifteen best stories of the 
in “The O. Memorial Award 
Prize Stories for 1924,” the annual memorial 
volume issued by the Society, and published by 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 


year Henry 


Prize offers still open : — 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosrhere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
‘hood, $1,000: for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 


the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfisk 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates musi be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx frizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1925. 
in June WriTeER. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University for an official song. 
Particulars in February, 1924, WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 


“dwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn, 


Particulars 


Prize for $25 for the best poem published in the 
Mesa during 1925. Particulars in March Writer.’ 


The Canadian Bookman (125 


Simcoe street, To- 
ronto, Canada) offers each month three prizes in a 
book review competition. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1925 and 


every 
three years thereafter, and 


an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern 
ticulars in March Writer. 
Prize offered by the 


trust company. Par- 


Poet’s Guild for the best 
May Day poem on childhood, contest extended to 
April to, 1925. Particulars in July Writer. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. 
February, 1923, WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 
Particulars in January, 1923, WRITER. 


Particulars in 


Three prizes of $50 each for poems published in 
the Lyric West during 1925. March 
WRITER 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Drama League of 
America for the best play suited to children, contest 
closing August 1. Particulars in January Writer. 

Monthly prizes of $25 offered by Station WLW for 


Particulars in 
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tthe best radio dealing with Americanism, contests 
closing the first of each month, and manuscripts te 
be sent to Radio Department, Crosley Manufactur- 
“ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Particulars in December 
Writer. 

American Humane Association frizes of $25, $15, 
and $10, for posters, contest closing June 1. Particu- 
lars in January WRITER. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
-Original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May WriTeER. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Nancy Buckley, whose lyric, “Sea Mood.” 
‘vas published in Breezy Stories for March 1, 
was born and educated in San Francisco. 
She began to write three years ago, and has 
had short stories and lyrics published in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, 
Top Notch, the Love Story Magazine, Young's 
Magazine, and Breezy Stories. In 1924 she 
won the Charles Granger Blander lyric poetry 
prize with her poem, “Alien,” and her two 
books of verse, “Laughter and Longing” and 
“Wings of Youth,” are now both in their 
fourth edition. Miss Buckley writes in long- 
hand only in the morning and never works 
more than three hours daily. She has a new 
book of poems ready for publication. In 
March Miss Buckley left for Europe, and 


during her stay abroad she will correspond 


for various periodicals. 


Ada Jack Carver, whose story, “Redbone,” 
published in Harper's Magazine for February, 
won the first prize of $1,250 in the magazine's 
third short-story contest, is Mrs. J. B. Snell, 
of Minden, Louisiana. She was born in the 
historical and charming old town of Natchi- 
toches — from which she drew the background 
and atmosphere for her story — and attended 
the Louisiana State Normal School, and Jud- 
son College, in Alabama. In 1018 she mar- 
mied, and shortly afterward, while her hus- 
band was serving overseas, she went to New 
York and enrolled for a brief but helpful 


“course in short-story. writing under Dr. 


Blanche Colton Williams, at Columbia Uni- 
versity. In writing “Redbone,” Mrs. Snell had 
the advice of Thomas H. Uzzell, who criticised 
the first draft of the story. Mrs. Snell's 
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prominent in the affairs of Louisiana during 
Reconstruction days, and her father is Judge 
M. H. Carver, of the Court of Appeals, widely 
recognized in the South for his legal knowl- 
edge and ability. Mrs. Snell claims that her 
father is her severest critic and says that he 
has kept her from seeking publication until 
her work has reached some measure of dis- 
tinction. Although “Redbone” is her first 
story to be published in a magazine of national 
circulation, Mrs. Snell won a prize in a short- 
story contest conducted by the Southern 
Woman’s Magazine, with a story that was 
double-starred in one of O’Brien’s collections 
of Best Short Stories, and she also won a 
prize in a scenario contest conducted by the 
Chicago Daily News. She will soon have a 
second story, “Treeshy,’ in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. : 

Edith Munger Leavell, who wrote the story, 
“The Weinerts Dine at Home,” which the 
Youth’s Companion published in its issue for 
December 4, says that as a child she was so 
confident of a literary career for herself that 
she proposed a neighborhood magazine with 
herself as editor-in-chief, and although the 
contributors soon became rather more than 
lukewarm on account of the fact that stories 
not written by the editor-in-chief herself were 
never accepted, the venture strengthened her 
confidence amazingly. The necessity of earn- 
ing a living, and afterward the cares of a 
home and children, combined with a meagre 
physical endowment, deferred her beginning, 
until now she has begun to write at an age 
when most writers have succeeded or have 
given up their dreams. Through the passing 
years, however, her husband and children have 
helped her to keep alive her faith in herself, 
and her husband through his own life of 
teaching and social service has provided her 
with rich material in human situations, insist- 
ing that writing which is of real worth pro- 
ceeds from real living. Mrs. Leavell says 
that she is unable to write without an impetus 
provided by feeling, by which she means that 
unless she is amused, touched, or deeply 
stirred, she finds writing an effort. So far 
she has had nothing published but humorous 
family stories in the Youth's Companion and 
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in church papers, her more serious offerings 
being uniformly declined. However, one pro- 
fessor told her that she did her thinking ia 
the form of fiction, and teachers of narrative 
writing have professed to find real power in 
her more serious stories and have encouraged 
her to aim high in the magazine world. 

first “The 


recently 


Anita Pettibone, whose novel, 
Bitter 
Doubleday, Page, & Company, is a graduate 


of the Palmer Institute of 


Country,” was published by 
Authorship. Com- 
ing from pioneering stock, Miss Pettibone 

her name is really Massie, Mr. Pettibone hav- 
widowed 


ing adopted her on marrying her 


mother —has lived in 
United States, but 

Colorado, where her father took her into the 
hills while he 


many parts of the 


grew up in Boulder, 
mined and taught her how to 
sort ore, and where she listened to prospectors 
telling about the good old days when any man 
could find a million in the hills. She then 


went to the Colorado State Preparatory 
fitted for The 


family removing to Seattle, she entered the 


school, Ww here she college. 


University of Washington, where she took 
her A.B., expecting to teach, but the only 


Naselle, in the 


story, 


position she found was at 
“Bitter 


spent two 


where she 
Miss 


stores, 


Country” of her 


years. During vacations 


Pettibone had worked in department 


and deciding to study department-store 


methods seriously she went to Boston and 
School of 
Store Service, getting her Master’s degree at 
Simmons College, of which the Prince School 
About 


turned to Washington, this time to Spokane, 


entered the Prince Education for 


is a branch. four years ago she re- 
Educational 
Miss 
she does not know just when she started to 


write, but that at the age of five she took out 


where she is now Director of a 


large department store Pettibone 


says 


her first library card, and caught the desire to 
write from reading other people’s books. Her 
mother, she adds, endowed her with enough 
common sense to know that she would have 
to work constantly if she wanted to succeed, 
so she put aside two hours night to 
practise writing, for if a pianist spends that 
much time on scales, why shouldn't an as- 
piring author do the same? 


every 


All through her 





various experiences she was always writing 
stories and illustrating them, but she never tried 
to publish any of them because she realized that 
In Boston Miss Petti- 
bone met Bertha and Ernest Cobb, who write 
children’s books, and they let her illustrate one 
of their books. They became interested in 
her, and she sold them the notes on her life 
in Colorado, which they made into a book for 
children, entitled “Anita,” which she 
“sort of glorified” her little girl days. 


they “were n't right.” 


says 


se aie 
CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 
Headline Eccentricities Explained. — The 
life of the newspaper copyreader — the editor 
who prepares the news copy for publication and 
writes the headlines —is, primarily, one long 
struggle between the expansive demands of a 
bulging verbiage and the pinching restrictions 
of two immovable column rules. There are 
just so many type units possible in any given 
headline. Some heads admit of more, some less, 
The make- 
up of the paper requires a certain head on a 
certain 


but the copyreader cannot choose. 


story. It is handed to him with the 
copy chief's directions and he must make the 
best of it 

The 


carries 


average single-column head 


fifteen or 


spread 
units, or average- 
sized letters, such as A, B, C, D, E, to the 
line. The I is the copyreader’s best 
the W and M 


may begin to perceive why the copyreader 


sixteen 


friend, 
are his bitter foes. Now you 
prefers a cop to a patrolman, a gob to a blue- 
jacket, a bandit to a highway robber, a solon to 
a legislator and a love nest to a place of as- 
signation. You may also sense his despair on 
receipt of a Constitutional Convention story, 
and even dimly feel the frenzied rage that 
wells up within him at thought of a person 
who would Funda- 
“Unconstitutional” is a fine, mas- 
sive mouthful as it rolls ponderously over the 
parapet of a Supreme bench, but just try to 
tell the world something about it in a two-line 
head. 


designate himself as a 


mentalist. 


All headlines must be counted and guaran- 
teed to fit before they go to the composing 
room, for there rarely is time for any fussing 
or fixing in case of a misfit. Add to this the 
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contingency that the story comes to you ten 
minutes before the deadline, is of tremendous 
importance in news value, is deep-laden with 
libel-breeding dynamite, is teeming with bad 
grammar and typographical imperfections, and 
must be read and corrected a sheet at a time 
and shot along to the composing room with 
“head to come.” 

Now how much delicate discrimination may 
one devote to the niceties of verbal expression 
under such conditions? 

The copyreader therefore becomes adept at 
“making big ones into little ones” and at coining 
more or less apt expressions which in one or 
two words convey a meaning not otherwise 
attainable except by the use of many words. 
They are due almost entirely to the groping 
after concrete forms of expression that will 
convey in a word or phrase something that 
otherwise would require a wordy explanation. 
Taft was the copyreader’s favorite President 
and Roosevelt escaped unpopularity only be- 
cause he could be called “T. R.” 

To a headline-writer, forbidden things are 
“bans” or “bars.” He “merges” instead of 
consolidating, breaks “Dry Laws” rather than 
violates Prohibition Amendments, and sips 
“rum” in preference to drinking whisky. 

To him all jewelry is “gems,” automobiles 
are “cars,” commissions are “boards,” associa- 
tions and organizations are “bodies,” the 
presidents or chairmen of which are “heads.” 
A collision is a “crash,” an explosion a “blast,” 
a political contest a “fight,” an opposition 
movement a “war,” and a campaign is a 
“drive.” 

In human relationship one touch of his pen- 
cil makes the whole world “kin.” And though 
the United States Supreme Court should de- 
clare unconstitutional the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, the most he would admit would be that 
“U.S. High Court Voids Dry Law.’ — George 
S. Applegarth, in New York World. 


ied 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





Josern Purirzer: His Lire ann Letters. By D 
C. Seitz. 478 pp. Cloth. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. 1924. 


Mr. Seitz’s book is not only a biography of a 
great newspaper publisher but a record of 
many great events with which Mr. -Pulitzer 
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was concerned in his newspaper work, and it 
shows a remarkable knowledge of much of the 
history of modern times. The story of Joseph 
Pulitzer’s life reads like a romance. The 
seventeen-year-old Hungarian lad who in 1864, 
to avoid red tape, jumped off a ship sailing 
into Boston harbor and swam ashore, became 
a multi-millionaire,’ made the New York 
World a powerful influence in public affairs, 
and although an invalid for all but four years 
of his twenty-eight-years’ proprietorship of 
the World and for most of the time blind, con- 
stantly exercised the tremendous force of his 
personality, always with an earnest desire for 
the public good. Instead of beginning with 
the usual biographical details, Mr. Seitz first 
gives the reader an idea of the great editor 
and publisher in a chapter headed “Character 
istics,” in which, after a graphic personal de- 
scription of the man, he tells of his interests 
his tastes and fancies, his ways, and his pecu- 
liarities. Then comes a chapter on Birth and 
Beginnings, followed by an account of Mr. 
Pulitzer’s activities in St. Louis and his suc- 
cess with the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which 
he bought in December, 1878, for $2,500 and 
from the profits of which a little more than 
four vears later he paid to Jay Gould the first 
instalment of the price of the New York 
World, which was then costing Mr. Gould 
$40,000 a year. The price paid for the 
World was $346,000, and after the first instal 
ment the paper paid for itself, making monev 
almost from the hour the new proprietor took 
hold. In six and one-half years it earned its 
purchase price and enough more to build a 
$2,500,000 home. Most of Mr. Seitz’s book is 
devoted to Mr. Pulitzer’s experience with the 
World, in connection with such matters as 
the Venezuela affair, Bryanism, the war with 
Spain, the Parker-Roosevelt campaign, in- 
surance reform, Rooseveltism, the 1908 presi- 
dential campaign, and the Panama prosecution. 
Finally there are chapters on Mr. Pulitzer’s 
last years, his methods, and his benefactions. 
His idea of what a newspaper should be is 
indicated in this memorandum sent to Charles 


M. Lincoln, at the time managing editor of 
the World : 
Concentrate your brain upon these objectives 
1st. What is original, distinctive, dramatic, 
romantic, thrilling, unique, curious, quaint, 
morous, odd, apt to be talked about, wit! 
shocking good taste or lowering the 


gel 


one, good tone, and above all without imp 
ing the confidence of the people in the truth 
the stories or the ‘character of the paper 


reliability and scrupulous cleanness. 


nd What is the one distinctive featt 


fight, crusade, public service or big exclus 
No paper can be great, in my ofinion, if it 
ends simply upon the hand-to-mouth idea, 
coming in anyhow. One big distinctive featur: 


every dav at least One striking feature ea 
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issue should contain, prepared before, not left 


to chance. 


3rd. Generally speaking, always remember 


the difference between a paper made for the 


million, for the masses, and a paper made for 


the classes. In using the word masses, I 


not exclude anybody. I .should 
that the 
United 


everybody, but I would not make a paper that 


make a paper 
> ae 
A) 


ne 


judges of the 
States 


Supreme Court <« 
would read with enjoyment, 
only the judges of the Supreme Court and their 
pape! 


slighte st de gree. 


class would read. I would make this 


without lowering the tone in the 
accuracy. Also 


intelligent, not stupid, 


4th. Accuracy, accuracy, 
terseness, 
No picture or illustration unless 


both in idea and execution. 


Besides founding the school of journalism at 
Columbia University and providing for a 
series of annual prizes in the interest of letters, 
the drama, music, and good newspaper work, 
Mr. Pulitzer made many public bequests, in- 
cluding a fund of practically a million dollars 
for the New York Philharmonic Society anc 
another million for the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. He left about $20,000,000 
W. H. H 

Some CONTEMPORARY AMERICANS, The Personal 

Equation in Literature. By Percy H. Boynton. 

289 pp. Chicago: The University of 

Press. 1924. 


Chicago 


In these papers, reprinted mostly from the 
English Journal and other periodicals, Protes 
sor Boynton, after discussing American Neglect 
of Literature, takes up the work of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Carl Sandburg, Amy Lowell, Edith 
Wharton, Booth Tarkington, Theodore 
Dreiser, Willa Cather, and James Branch 
Cabell, accompanying each chapter with a 
biographical note. Other chapters are headed 
The Drift of the Drama, Boston and Bohemia, 
The Younger Set and the Puritan Bogy, 
Biography and the Personal Equation, and 
Pessimism and the Critical Code. 

Tue EnicmMa oF Rapetais. An essay in interpreta- 
tion. By A. F. Chappell. 106 pp. Boards. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1924. 

An intimate and comprehensive knowledge 
of the writings of Rabelais is necessary for an 
appreciation of Mr. Chappell’s book. He takes 
for granted such knowledge on the part of 
the reader, and with that understanding makes 
a running commentary on the great French 
author’s work, with references rather than 
quotations, assuming that the references will 
be readily understood. Beginning with an in- 
troductory chapter and a chapter on the life 
of Rabelais, Mr. Chappell goes on with chap- 
ters headed Rabelais’ Humor, Changes in 
Characterization, The Social Questions, The 
Authority of Ancient Literature, The Ques- 
tion of Religion, and The Philosophy 
ceding that Rabelais —of wl 


Con- 


whom it has been 





said that he and Calvin were respectively the 

positive and negative poles of the Renaissance 
so long as his work is considered as ats 

organic whole, appears to be an enigma, Mr. 

Chappell points out that the work should be 

studied as an expression of a mind developing 

under natural conditions at a time when most 
men were powerfully affected and disturbed. 

Showing how Rabelais altered his views on 

life, Mr. Chappell discusses the causes that 

led to the manifest change between the publi- 
cation of “Gargantua” and the “Tiers Livre.” 

His conclusion is that we should study 

Rabelais’ work with a three-fold division in 

mind ; “Pantagruel” and “Gargantua,” the 

work of his immaturity ; the “Tiers Livre’ 
and “Quart Livre,” that of his maturity ; and 
the “Quint Livre,” which, composed at various 

times, appeared posthumously. W. H. H. 

StyLe Book or tHE Courses IN JouRNALISM, UNI- 
VERSITY OF Nevapa. Compiled by A. L. Higgin- 
botham. i8 pp. Paper. Reno, Nevada: The 
University. 1924. 

This little pamphlet, prepared primarily for 
the students of journalism at the University of 
Nevada, gives briefly general instructions and 
rules for the preparation of copy, followed by 
rules regarding capitalization, punctuation, 
quotation, abbreviation, compounds, spelling, 
numbers, titles, and headlines. 

THe Styte Book oF THE 
Weeks. 114 pp. Cloth. 
News Association. 1924. 
This is something more than an ordinary 

Style Book. Besides giving the rules of the 

Detroit News regarding punctuation, capitali- 

zation, . spelling, compounds, abbreviations, 

numbers, and the use of titles, with instructions 
to copy readers and reporters, it has articles 
about preparing copy, headlines, and diction 

(with paragraphs, relating to the different parts 

of speech, telling what words and phrases to 

use and what to avoid), and advice given un- 
der the headings Do and Don’t and The Can- 
nery, together with information about Army 
and Navy organization and the law of libel. 

A special price is made to students of jour- 

nalism. 

BUSINESS 
Cloth, 
1924. 
Mr. Hall’s book, written after an experience 

of more than twenty years in the business de- 

partments of newspapers, as an advertising 
manager, and as advertising agent and writer 
for business magazines, discusses the principles 
of successful business writing, explains practi- 
cal methods, and gives many valuable “work- 
shop” suggestions on the writing of business- 
magazine articles, newspaper items, copy for 
house organs, reports, and copy for adver- 
tisements. A final chapter on “Improving 

Your English” contains many helpful sug- 

gestions. The book makes no attempt to in- 

struct the reader in the art of fiction. It will 


Detroit News. 
Detroit : The 


By A. L. 
Evening 


WRITING. 
New York: 


ty S. Roland Hall. 222 pp. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company., 





il 
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be especially useful to those who undertake 

to. write for trade papers. 

On THE TECHNIQUE OF Manuscript WRITING. By 
Marjorie Wise. 53 pp. Stiff paper. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. 

“Manuscript Writing,” in the title of this 
book, does not mean writing manuscript, but 
a kind of penmanship with perpendicular, dis- 
joined letters, in contrast to the joined, slant- 
ing letters of cursive script. The great ad- 
vantage of this style of writing is that it is 


very easily’ read. This instruction book is 
printed in fac-simile of the handwriting, and 
it is as legible as ordinary print. “Manu- 


script writing” has been taught for some time 
in England, and to some extent in New York 
and Boston. Its advocates say that it is as 
speedy as cursive script, and that it does not 
destroy the individuality essential in banking 


and business generally. It is certainly ideal 
for making manuscript for the printer. 
W. H. H. 


THe Spert oF ALGERIA AND Tunisia. By Francis 
Miltoun. With illustrations by Blanche McManus. 
442 pp. Cloth. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1924. 
In reissuing Francis Miltoun’s “In the Land 

of Mosques and Minarets” in the well known 
Spell Series, under the title of “The Spell of 
Algeria and Tunisia,’ the publishers do not 
pretend that this depiction of a fascinating 
land and people during its most romantic era is 
a guidebook, or a photographic picture of 
today, but it shows the real Algeria and the 
real Tunisia, which are still there for those 
who know — “lands of beautiful women and 
proud men; of picturesque customs and 
picaresque adventures ; and beauty and mys- 
tery, all the more intense because European 
civilization had not crept in with its physical 
comforts to dull the soul.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


| Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
ooks about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of THz Writer’s readers.) 


PERSONAL SHORTHAND. By Godfrey Dewey. 190 pp. 
Cloth. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 
Company. 1922. 


THe Waite GIANT AND THE Brack GIan7. By 
Annie W. Franchot. Two stories for children, 
illustrated by James Gamble. 72 pp. 3oards. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Tue Funerat Train. A poem in memory of Presi- 
dent Harding. 3y Harold Alexander Leon De 
Aryan. 34 pp. Stiff paper. Cincinnati : The 
Miami Press Company. 1924. 





> a 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


[ Readers who send to tne publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 


the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Taz Writer.) 


Tue Prays or Lapy Grecory. Charles S. Brooks, 
Yale Review for April. 

Some Worps We Neep. Robert Haven Schauf- 
fler. Century for March. 

Mark TwWaIN AND BERNARD SHaw. Carl Van 
Doren. Century for March. 

A New Way with Otp Masterpieces. II — 
John Milton. Ernest Boyd. MHarper’s Magazine for 
March. ; 

Tue Epic Nore. Struthers Burt. Scribner’s for 
March. 

Kiptine’s Career. With portrait. Grant Over- 
ton. Bookman for March. 

Tue Gotpen Ace. Arthur Corning White. Book 
man for March. 

THe Cuitp In Mopern Literature. Eva v. B. 
Hansl. Bookman for March. 

GETTING INTO Six FiGures. 1V.— Peter B, 
Kyne. Arnold Patrick. Bookman for March. 

Tue Doctor Looxs at BroGrarHy. Joseph Col- 
lins. Bookman for March. 

Maxwett Bopennemm. Harriet Monroe. Poetry 
for March. 

YESTERDAYS WITH MeN oF Letters. I. — General 
Lew Wallace. With portrait. Social Progress for 
March. 

Frances Hopcson Burnett — “Romantic Lapy.” 
Hamilton Williamson. Bookman for February. 


GETTING INTO Stx Ficures. III. — Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. Bookman for February. 

Tue South aNnpD LITERATURE. Richard Burton, 
Bookman for February. 

RAFAEL SaBaTini. With portrait. Grant Over- 
ton. Bookman for February. 

New Licut on Batzac’s MARRIAGE. Catherine, 
Princess Radziwill. Forum for February. 

SHERWOOD ANDERSON. N. Bryllion Fagan. 
Double Dealer for January-February. 

On CritTIcIsM. William Faulkner. Double 


Dealer for January-February. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Charles Wharton Stork, who is now the 
president of the Poetry Society of America, 
makes this announcement — with a _ surprise 
at the end—in the current number of Con- 
temporary Verse: “The success of Contem- 
porary Verse has never been so pronounced as 
in the past few months. Liberal quotation 
and enthusiastic letters have come in from 
al) quarters. Subscriptions are equally on 
the increase. We have no doubt in the 
world that, with the garner of manuscripts 
now in our files, 1925 will prove our banner 
vear. We have therefore decided that it will 
be our last.” 
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The March 
a “Poetry Section,” which will be a regular 
Walter 
The 


Forum hopes in this way to give all forms of 


Forum established in its issue 


feature of the magazine hereafter. 


S. Hinchman is now the poetry editor. 


poetry a fair hearing in a conspicuous place, 
instead of printing poems as “fillers” at the 
bottom of a page. 

Economic Geography is a new quarterly pub- 
lished by Clark University, Worcester, Mass 
Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 


University, is the editor. 


president of the 


Mrs. Thyra Samter Winslow, who took a 


year’s “furlough from married life” last 


March so that she could write without the 
housekeeping, has returned to her 
Kew 
year was up. 
Winslow greater part of a 


and her husband, John Seymour Winslow, be- 


cares of 
before the 
Mrs. 


novel, 


home at Gardens a month 


During the “vacation,” 
wrote the 
magazine called 


came the editor of a 


Modern 
Marguerite 
Makers” (The 


study of the way poems are made 


new 
Marriage. 
Wilkinson’s “Way of the 
Macmillan Company) is a 
“The Kelmscott Press and William Morris,” 
by H. H. Sparling, 
millan Company 
Patrick Braybrooke’s “J. 
Lippincott Company) is 


“The 


is published by the Mac- 


M. Barrie” 
divided 


“The 


(j. B. 
into three 
Author,” “The 


parts: Dramatist,” 


Man.” 

“The Pilgrimage of Henry James,” by 
Wyck Brooks, is published by E. P. 
& Co. 

“The Letters of Olive Schreiner, 1876-1920, 
edited by S. C. (Little, 
Brown, & Co.), is a companion volume to “The 


Van 
Dutton 


’ 


Cronwright-Schreiner 


Life of Olive Schreiner,” 
“Mrs. Meynell and 
tion,” by Anne Kimball Tuell, is published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co 
“The Truth about My Father,” by 
Leo L. Tolstoi, is published by D 
& Co. 


“Principles of 


by her husband 


Her Literary Genera- 
Count 
Appleton 


by I. A 
Brace & 


Literary Criticism,” 
Richards, is published by Harcourt, 
Co. 

“Tohn Keats,” by Amy Lowell, is published 


by the Houghton Mifflin Company 


“Superlatives,” by Grant C. Knight (A. A. 
Knopf), consists of ten essays on outstanding 
literature, such as Jane Eyre, 
Earnshaw, Daisy Miller, Sam 
Weller, and others. Mr. Knight is assistant 
professor of English in the University of Ken- 
tucky. 


figures in 
Catherine 


D. Appleton & Co. are observing their cen- 
tennial year, and the “Portrait of a Pub- 
lisher,” by Grant Overton, reviews the history 
of the firm since 1825, and contains biographi- 
cal sketches of the founder and his successors. 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
Modern American Writers Series, edited by 
Ernest A. Boyd, the first volumes of which 
“James Branch Cabell,” by Carl Van 
“Edith Wharton,” by Robert Morss 
Lovett; “Theodore Dreiser,” by Burton Ras- 
Robinson,” by 


announce a 


will be 
Doren ; 
coe; and “Edwin Arlington 
Ben Ray Redman. 

The Hawthornden prize of £100 for 1924 
has been awarded to R. H. Mottram, for his 
“The Spanish 
awarded each year for the best imaginative 


novel, Farm.” This prize is 


work by a writer under forty years. 

The second John Long £500 prize for the 
best first novel has been awarded to Edward 
Charles Reed, for “A Wise Fool.” The award 
in the first prize competition went to Em- 
meline Morrison, for “Good Grain.” 


The Homer Davenport, the car- 
toonist, at Silverton, Oregon, is now marked 


grave of 


with a monument on which is carved a repro- 
duction of the original drawing of one of Mr. 
Davenport's best-known cartoons, “The 
Journey Across.” 

Martha Morton (Mrs. Hermann Conheim) 
died in New York February 18, aged fifty- 
nine 

Robert A. Woods died in Boston February 
18, aged fifty-nine. 

\. Baldwin Sloane died at Red Bank, N. J., 
February 21, aged fifty-two. 

Joseph I. C. Clarke died in New York 
February 27, aged seventy-eight. 

Theodore Stanton died at New Brunswick, 
N. J., March 1, aged seventy-four. 


Frank M. Colby 
York March 3, aged sixty years. 


Professor died in New 





